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NOTES FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF A RAMBLER 
No. III. 

Know ye the land, where the students pugnacious 
Strut the streets in long frocks, & loose trowsers & caps, 
Who, proud in the glory of pipe and moustaches, 
Prink the downfall of nations in flat beer or schnaps ? 

Know ye the land where professors are tripping 
In the light airy waltz, and the swift galopade^ 
Or retired within dark groves, their negus are sipping, 
And mixing soft speeches with stout kalteshade ? * 

It was a fine night in the month of June, 
and the moon shining brightly upon the towers 
and steeples of Gottingen, as the heavy dili- 
gence, thundering over the pavement of the 
main street, drew up within the port cocker of 
Der Hof von England. We alighted, and 
entered a long low room, in which about forty 
young men, evidently students, were seated at 
supper. At the head of the table sat the host 
himself, doling out soup from a vessel, the pro- 
portions of which had well nigh led me to sus- 
pect that I had mistaken the university, and 
was actually in company with the Heidelberg 
Tun. 

We soon retired to our beds ; but rose early 
on the following morning, and found, to our 
surprise, that even then, and it was but six 
o'clock, the streets were crowded with students 
hastening to and from the various lecture- 
rooms; their long braided frock coats and 
moustaches giving them a military air, strangely 
at variance with their spectacled noses and 
lounging gait. 

As it has been my object in these notes ra- 
ther to give a personal narrative than a regular 
account of the places I visited, I shall at pre- 
sent waive all historical details concerning the 
university, and its institutions, and the more wil- 
lingly, as a brother rambler in the ' New Monthly' 
has iniis ' Recollections of Gdttingen,' gratified 
the world by an account of all these matters, the 
tediousness of which I could scarcely hope to 
equal, and certainly not to surpass. Well, 
then ; in three days I was enrolled a student 
of Gottingen, which, besides conferring on 
me the undoubted advantages of one of the 
finest libraries in Europe, with admission to 
various lectures, collections, botanical gardens, 
&c. also bestowed on me, the more equivocal 
honor of being eligible to fight a duel, and drink 
" bruderschaft," in the beer cellar of the uni- 
versity. I now thought it time to avail my- 
self of some of the numerous introductory let- 
ters with which I had paved my trunk on 
leaving home, and accordingly having accoutred 
myself in a suit of sables, and one hand 
armed with a large canister of Lnndy Foot, 
(which I had brought with me as a propitia- 
tory offering to the greatest nose in Europe,) 
and my credentials in the other, I took my 

* Kalte-sbade is a beverage ti&ed, as its name imports, 
as a preventive against catching cold : it is made by 
grating brown bread, brown sugar, and nutmeg, into 
warm beer, till the whole has attained to the consist- 
ence of thick gruel. The German ladies are Wonder- 
fully addicted to it. 



way through the town. After wandering for 
some time, my guide brought me at length to 
the door of a long, low white house, with no- 
thing remarkable about it, save the silence and 
apparent desolation which reigned around, for 
it stood in a most unfrequented part of the 
city. On entering, I enquired for the profes- 
sor, and was told by the servant that he was 
above stairs in his cabinet; and having given me 
this piece of information, she immediately re- 
turned into a little den off the hall, from which 
she had emerged. I ascended the stairs, and 
found little difficulty in discovering the apart- 
ment, as all the doors were labelled with appro- 
priate titles. 

" Herein /" shouted in a voice of thunder, 
was the answer from within, to my still small 
knock at the door. I entered, and beheld a 
small venerable looking old man, with a quan- 
tity of white hair floating in careless profusion 
upon his neck and shoulders; his head, which 
was almost preternaturally large, was sur- 
mounted by a green velvet cap, placed a little 
on one side : he was grotesquely enveloped in 
a species of fur cloak, with large sleeves, and 
altogether presented the most extraordinary 
figure I had ever seen. I was again roused by 
the sound of his voice interrogating me in no 
less than six successive languages, (ere I found 
my tongue,) as to my name, country, gtc. &c. 
for he at once perceived I was a foreigner. 
I immediately presented my letter and present, 
with which he seemed highly pleased, and 
informed me that his " guter freund," Lord 
Talbot always brought him Irish snuff; and 
then welcoming me to Gottingen, he seized 
my hand, pressed me down upon a seat, and 
began talking concerning my travels, plans, 
probable stay t at the university, etc. I now 
felt myself relieved from the awe with which I 
had at first awaited the interview, and looked 
around with a mingled feeling of admiration 
and surprise, at the odd melange of curiosities 
in natural history, skulls, drawings, models, 
and even toys which filled the cabinet. But 
indeed the worthy professor was by far the 
greatest lion of the collection. 

I observed that many of our newest English 
publications lay upon his table; and on my 
remarking it, he looked for a few minutes 
among them, and drew out a small pamphlet, 
which he placed in my hand, saying, at the same 
time, that he had derived much pleasure and in- 
formation from the perusal of it. I must confess 
it was with no small gratification I found it 
to be the description of the Fossil Elk, now in 
the Dublin Society House, written by Mr. 
Hart, of Dublin. He made many enquiries 
concerning the author, and expressed his thanks 
for the delicate attention shown him in the 
presentation of the work. He then spoke 
of the London University, the plan of which 
ay before him ; and on standing up to take 
my leave, I asked him whether the Gall and 
Spurzheiin Theories were to compose part of 



my University creed and course of study ; to 
which he answered, No ! but if you will wait 
till October, we are to have a new system 
broached; and then ehuckling at this hit at 
the fondness of his countrymen for speculating, 
he pressed me soon to revisit him, and see his 
collection, and thus ended my interview with 
the great Bldmenbach. 

On my way homeward I was met by a stu- 
dent, with whom the day before I had become 
acquainted at the table d'hote : he invited me 
to drink coffee with him in one of the gardens 
outside the town ; and on our way thither told 
me that I should see a specimen of the Bur- 
schen life, as a duel was to be fought at the 
place to which we were then fast approaching. 
I could not conceive from the tone of my com- 
panion whether this was merely a piece of ba- 
dinage on his part or not, for he informed me 
with the greatest indifference, that the cause 
of the meeting was the refusal of one of the 
parties to pledge the other in beer, being at the 
time of the invitation busied in drinking his 
coffee. Such a reason for mortal conflict never 
entered even into my Irish ideas of insult. We 
had by this time arrived at the garden, which, 
crowded with swaggering savage-looking stu- 
dents, most of them with their shirt collars 
open, and their long hair hanging upon their 
shoulders, was indeed deserving of a better 
fate than the code of the Comment had allotted 
to it. 

It was a tract of something more than' an 
acre in extent, tastefully planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, and crossed by " many 
a path of lawn and moss," and in a seques- 
tered corner, shaded by one large chesnut tree, 
stood the niorrStoeJit of Burgher, the sweetest 
lyric poet in im^ftagnage, not even excepting 
our own AnacMiMH&ore. I was roused from 
my silentadmirawPof theweepingflgure which 
bends so moumfuBy over the simple urn of the 
peaceful dead, by a voice near me; and, on 
turning round, beheld a tall athletic figure, de- 
nuded of coat and waistcoat, busily Engaged 
polishing his broad sword. At this moment 
my friend arrived to inform me there was no 
time to be lost, as we should scarcely get 
places, the duel having excited a more than 
usual degree of interest, from the great charac- 
ters as swordmen of both the combatants. 

We ascended a steep narrow stair, which led 
into a large well lighted room ; but so full of 
figures flourishing swords and meershaums, 
that some minutes elapsed ere I could compre- 
hend the scene before me ; a space had been 
left in the middle of this chaotic assemblage, 
into which no one entered ; at a signal 
given, the spectators all fell back to the walls, 
and at this moment two young men wearing 
large leather guards upon their breasts and 
arms, entered, and took their places opposite 
each other; they crossed their swords, and I 
could scarcely breathe, anticipating the con- 
flict ; but I discovered that they were only the 
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seconds measuring the distance : this done, fused to lend me fourteen Louis d'ors." — 
their places were soon taken by the principals, Immediately perceiving the drift of this visit, I 
who stretching out their arms until their swords recovered presence of mind enough to ask, 
crossed, were placed in the proper position by what the consequence would he if I neglected 
their respective seconds ; the umpire, or to this injunction ? " You will then fight us ; we 



use the Burschen phrase, the impartial, then 
came forward, and having examined the wea- 
pons, and finding all fair, gave the word 
stretch ein, " strike on," which was the signal 
for the insulted to make the first blow. With 
the rapidity of lightning his arm descended, 
and when approaching the shoulder of his 
antagonist, he made a feint, and carrying his 
point round, cut with the full force of a 
flowing stroke, deep into the arm pit of the 
other, whose hand already uplifted to avenge 
the blow he could not avert, was arrested by 
the opposite second, it being contre les regies 
to strike while blood is flowing. He was borne' 
home, and some weeks after I heard that he 
had left the university, carrying with him dis- 
ease for life. This occurrence took not more 
time than I have spent in relating it : in a few 
minutes the room was cleared, the by-standers 
were drinking their coffee and enjoying their 
meershaums, scattered through the garden; 
and I returned to my lodging, fully impressed 
with the necessity of leaving a relic of my fea- 
tures behind me in Gottingen. 

You will perhaps say this is an extravagant 
picture of student life. It is not ; such occur- 



are forty-eight in number and Prussians — 
Adieu!" Having said this with the most 
provoking nonchalance, he withdrew, and the 
door closed after him, leaving me with an 
unfinished abjuration of groceries upon my lips. 
Ere the following day elapsed, he again visited 
me, to say that Vaust was no longer under ban, 
having complied with his demand. I could 
give many such instances but — ex uno disce 
omnes. 

And now, that I have shewn you the dark 
sifle of the picture, let me assure you there is a 
better one. For firm adherence to each other, 
for true brotherhood, the German student is 
above any other I ever met with ; and although 
the principle of honor be overstrained, yet, 
many respects, the consequences are good, and 
the chivalrous feeling thus inculcated, renders 
him incapable of a mean, or unworthy action. 
There is a mixture of highly wrought romantic 
feeling in every thing they do, at this period of 
their lives, which strangely contrasts with the 
drudging plodding habits which distinguish 
them in after days. As I have all along pre- 
ferred giving instances and facts to mere specu- 
lations, I shall conclude this article by relating 



rences are of every day, and the system which an occurrence, which had made too strong an 
inculcates these practises is not confined to one j impression on me ever to be forgotten, 
university, but with some slight modification, I had been about a month in Gottingen, 
is found in all. The students of Halle and when I was sitting alone one evening, in that 
Heidelberg have their Comment, (or code of species of indolent humour, in which we hail 
honor,) as well as their brethren of Jena and a friend's approach, without possessing energy 
Gottingen, and it little matters whether the sufficient to seek for society abroad, when 
law be called Burschenschaft or Landsmans- 1 my friend Eisendaller entered : he resisted all 
chaft, the principle is the same. my entreaties to remain, and briefly informed 

The great fundamental maxim instilled into me, that he came to request I would accompany 
the mind of every young man entering upon him the following morning to Meissner, a 
his university career, is the vast superiority that distance of about five leagues, where he was 
students enjoy over all other classes in the to fight a duel, and told me, that to avoid sus- 
creation, of what rank soever. The honest picion in town, the horses should wait at my 
citizen of every university town is rudely deno- 



minated a Philistine, in contradistinction to the 
chosen few ; and to such an extent is this car- 
ried, that no ties of relationship can mitigate 
the severity of a law which forbids a student 
to hold conversation with a burgher. This 
necessarily leads to counteraction ; and woe 
be to the unhappy townsman who refuses aught 
to his lordly patron. I well recollect an adven- 
ture which will set this system in a clearer 
light than if I were prosing for hours in the 
abstract. 

I was lolling one evening upon my sofa, en- 
joying a volume of Kotzebue over my coffee, 
when my door opened, and a tall young man 
entered. His light blue frock, and long sabre, 
bespoke him a Prussian, no less than the white 
stripe upon his cloth cap, which, placed upon 
one side of his head, with true Burschen fami- 
liarity, he made no motion to remove. He imme- 
diately addressed me as follows — " You are an 
Englishman studying here?" " Yes." — " You 
deal for coffey, &c. with Vaust, in the Weender 
Strasse ?" " Yes" — " Well, then, do so no 
longer." This was said without any menacing 
air, but with a most business-like composure. 
He seemed to think he had said enough ; but, 
judging from my look of surprise that I had not 
clearly comprehended the full force of the sorites 
which led to this conclusion, he added, by way 
of explanation, " I have lived two years in his 
house, and on my asking this morning he re- 



door, which was outside the ramparts, as early 



pistols, he did not clearly explain, but merely 
gave me to understand, that it originated con- 
cerning a relation of his opponent's, a very 
lovely girl, whom he had met at the Court of 
Hanover. Having given this brief explanation, 
he again relapsed into silence, and we rode on 
for miles without a word. The morning was 
delightful, the country through which we 
passed highly picturesque, and there was an ap- 
pearance of happy content and cheerfulness 
on the faces of the peasants, who all saluted us 
as they went forth to their morning labour, 
that stood in awful contrast to our feelings, 
hurrying forward, as we were, on the mission 
of death. 

We at length arrived at Meissner, where 
several of my friend's party were expecting him, 
and having stabled our horses, we left the 
town, and took a narrow path across the fields, 
which led to a mill, about half a mile off — this 
was the place of rendezvous. On our way, we 
overtook the other party, who had all passed the 
preceding night at Meissner, and guess my sur- 
prise and horror to find, that my friend's antago- 
nist was one of my own intimate acquaintances, 
and the very student who had been the first to 
shew me any attention on my arriving in Gottin- 
gen. He was a young Prussian named Hanstell, 
whose mild manners and gentleman-like deport- 
ment, had acquired for him the sobriquet of der 
Zahme(t\ie gentle,) among his brother students. 
After saluting each other, the parties pro- 
ceeded to the ground together ; there was 
little time spent in arranging the preliminaries, 
it was agreed, as both were well known marks- 
men, to throw dice for the first fire : the 
seconds then came forward, and Hanstell's 
friends announced that Eisendaller had won. 
There was an instantaneous falling back of all 
but the two principals, who now took their 
position about fifteen paces from each other : I 
watched them both closely, and never did I 
see men more apparently unmoved than they 
were at that moment — not a muscle of their 
features betrayed the least emotion, or any con- 
sciousness of the awful situation in which they 



as five o'clock ; having thus acquainted me were placed — the pistol was handed to Eisen- 
with the object of his visit, and also told me daller, with directions to fire before the lapse 
not to forget he would breakfast with me be- 1 of a minute ; he immediately levelled it, and 
fore starting, he wished me good night, and . remained in the attitude of covering his anta- 
departed. gonist for some seconds, but at length, finding 

I remained awake the greater part of the , his hand becoming unsteady, he deliberately 
night, conjecturing what might be the reason i lowered his arm to his side, stiffening and 
of this extraordinary caution, for I well knew | stretching it to its utmost length, and remain- 
that several duels took place every day within ing thus for an instant, he appeared to be 



the precincts of the university, without mention 
being made of them, or any enquiry being in- 
stitated by the pro-rector or consul. Towards 
morning I fell into a kind of disturbed sleep, 
from which I was awakened by my friend en- 
tering, and hallooing, " auf, auf, die sonne 
sheint hell," — (" up, up, the sun shines bright,") 
— the first line of a well-known student catch. 
I rose and dressed myself, and having break- 
fasted, we mounted our nags and set off, at a 
sharp pace, to the place of meeting. For the 
first few miles, not a word was spoken on either 
side ; he was apparently wrapped in his own 
thoughts, and I did not wish to intrude upon 
his feelings at such a moment ; however, he at 
last broke silence, and informed me, that the 
duel was to be fought with pistols, as he and 
his adversary had vainly endeavoured to decide 
the quarrel in several meetings with swords. 
The cause of this deadly animosity, for such 
it must have been to require a course rarely 
if ever pursued by a student, of resorting to 



gaining resolution for his deadly purpose : it 
was a moment of awful suspense ; I felt my 
heart sicken at the blood thirsty coolness of 
the whole proceeding, and had to turn away 
my head in disgust ; when I again looked 
round, he had raised his pistol, and was taking 
a long and steady aim, at length he fired ; the 
ball whizzed through Hanstell's hair, and as it 
grazed his cheek he wheeled half round by an 
involuntary motion, and raised his hand to feel 
if there were blood. I now looked anxiously 
at Eisendaller, but he still stood firm and 
motionless as a statue. I thought at one 
moment I saw his lip curl, and a half-scowl as 
if of disappointment and impatience cross his 
features, but in an instant it passed away, and 
he remained as calm and passionless as before. 
It was now Hanstell's turn, he lost no time in 
presenting his weapon : there was a small 
red spot burning on the cheek that had been 
grazed, which seemed to bespeak the fiery rage 
that had taken possession of his soul, for he 
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felt that Ms antagonist had done his best to 
take away his life- I shuddered to think that 
I was looking on my friend for the last time, 
for from the position in which I stood, I could 
distinctly see that his heart was covered, and 
that the moment Hanstell drew the trigger 
would be his last. Maddened with an ago- 
nising thrill of horror, I felt an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to rush forward, and arrest the 
arm that was about to deprive him of life ; but 
while a sense of what was due to the esta- 
blished customs of society on such occasions, 
restrained me, and I stood breathless with 
terrific expectation of the fatal flash, Hanstell, 
to my amazement, suddenly raising his pistol to 
a vertical position, fired straight over his head, 
flung his weapon into the air, and rushing 
forward threw his arms round Eisendaller and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed, " Mein Bruder ! " 
and wept upon his neck like a child. 

We were wholly unprepared for such a 
scene, and although not easily unmanned, the 
overwrought feelings of all, sought vent in a 
passion of tears. We soon left the ground, 
and mounting our horses, returned to Gottingen. 
On our way homeward there was little said, it 
happened that once, and once only, I found 
mvself at the side of Hanstell ; he conversed 
with me for a short time in a low under tone, 
and on my asking him how he felt at the 
moment of his adversary's missing him, he 
answered, it was then my determined purpose 
to shoot him, and up to the last moment this 
determination remained unaltered, but at the 
instant of placing my finger on the trigger, I 
thought I saw an expression about his face 
that reminded me of earlier and happier days, 
wben we studied and played together, and had 
™t one heart, and I felt as if I were about to 
become the murderer of my brother : I could 
then more easily have turned the pistol against 
1117 own breast, than have shot the friend of 
»y childhood Soon after this we ar- 
rived at the University, where I hope to meet 
you, my dear reader, in some future Number, 
'' not already tired of life in Gottingen. 



riches at the feet of woman, we see, by the woman, entering a ball room, with ' grace in 
sculpture yet remaining to us, that the dames i all her steps,' as the crowning climax of Na- 
of Greece (the then exemplars of the world) ture's best and loveliest gifts. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



ON DRESS. 
*■« Mirror of the Graces ; or the English 
Lady's Costume. By a lady of distinction. 
Edinburgh, Adam Black; and Longman and 
Co. London. 

" The person of a woman is the primary sub- 
ject of this discourse." .... 

" When innocence left the world, astonished 
man blushed at his own and his partner's naked- 
ness, and coverings were soon invented. For 
niany an age, the twisted foliage of trees, and 
We skins of beasts, were the only garments 
*nich clothed our ancestors. Decoration was 
Jfflknown, excepting the wild flower, plucked 
Jfoni the luxuriant shrub, the shell from the 
"j***, or the berry off the tree. Nature was 
™« n unsophisticated ; and the lover looked for 
j*°other attraction in his bride, than the peach- 
rjooni on her cheek— the downcast softness of 
"w consenting eye. 

"i a ^ ter tnnes > wnen Avarice ploughed the 
jr* . and Ambition bestrode it, the gem and 

e sdken fleece, the various product of the 
Z" ™ and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united 

SPve embellishment to beauty, and splendour 
^ ™*) B «ty of mien. But even at that period, 
"ton the east and south laid their decorating 



were true to the simple laws of just taste. — 
The amply-folding robe, cast round the harmo- 
nious form ; the modest clasp and zone on the 
bosom ; the braided hair, or the veiled head ; 
these were the fashions alike of the wife of a 
Phocion, and the mistress of an Alcibiades. A 
chastened taste ruled at their toilets ; and from 
that hour to this, the forms and modes of 
Greece have been those of the poet, the sculptor, 
and the painter. 

Rome, queen of the world ! the proud dic- 
tatress to Athenian and Spartan dames, dis- 
dained not to array herself in their dignified 
attire; and the statues of her virgins, her 
matrons, and her empresses, show in every 
portico of her ancient streets, the graceful 
fashions of her Grecian province. 

The irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
made it needful for women to assume a more 
repulsive garb. The flowing robe, the easy 
shape, the soft, unfettered hair, gave place to 
skirts, shortened for flight or contest— to the har- 
dened vest, and head buckled in gold or silver." 
Vive la jupe / We humbly thank her ladyship 
of distinction, for the fact, that the petticoat 
was put on as a ohevaux-de-frize against the 
Goths and Vandals. The ladies, it appears, 
though formed 

'* For softness they, and sweet attractive grace," 
remained pent up within lines of cirenm- 
vallation and impregnable bulwarks of whale- 
bone and steel, till the time of the Resto- 
ration. The beleagured walls, our fair author 
informs us, "had been a little on the wane 
during the more classic, though distressful reign 
of Charles the First ; and what the beau- 
tiful pencil of Vandyke shows us, in the grace- 
ful dress of Lady Carlisle and Sacharissa, 
was rendered yet more correspondent to the 
soft undulations of nature, in the garments of 
the lovely, but frail beauties of the Second 
Charles's court. But as change too often is car- 
ried to extremes, in this case the unzoned tastes 
of the English ladies thought no freedom too 
free ; their vestments were gradually unloosened 
of the brace, until another touch would have 
exposed the wearer to no thicker covering than 
the ambient air." 

And now having floated fairly into the cur- 
rent of our subject, impelled by the propitious 
breeze of the * distinguished lady's' eloquence, 
we are emboldened to offer a few observations 
of our own, anent this branch of aesthetics, hi- 
therto so much neglected, and too delicate and 
important for us to have ventured to address 
ourselves unto, had we not thus been led on by 
our fair companion, until we have insensibly 
glided, without an effort, into the consideration 
of silks and satins, waists and ankles, furbe- 
lows and lace. 

A man of the name of Thomson who wrote 
a poetry-book about the four seasons, which 
some persons who lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are thought to have tried to read, was 
foolish enough to say or sing somewhere in a 
story about a country wench called Lavinia, that 
loveliness 



Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
Bat is when unadorned adorned the most 



Said Thomson was a sheepish clown of a 
Scotchman, and therefore knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. People talk of a ship in 
full sail, or a waving field of golden grain, but 
commend us to a beautiful and splendidly dressed 



We are inclined to look on dress, of course 
we speak of ladies' dress, as one of the most 
beautiful, and in common life the most impor- 
tant, of the fine arts. We are, therefore, of 
opinion, that it ought to be uniformly regulated 
by the principles of true taste. One of the 
many reasons adduced to prove that there is no 
fixed standard of beauty, but that whatever 
appearance is associated in the mind with what 
is considered dignified and agreeable, is also 
accounted beautiful, is the obvious one so often 
remarked, that whatever is fashionable in dress 
is, for the time, pleasing. Yet if we examine 
the dresses of the classic nations, who are still 
our masters and instructors in all the finer arts, 
we shall find no instance of any thing that 
revolts sound taste in their attire, a test from 
which we fear many of our modern modes 
would shrink, if subjected to examination two 
thousand years after their in vention. Although 
however, we may refine our taste on this as 
well as on higher subjects, by a careful consi- 
deration of specimens of the antique, we should 
not by any means advise to model our notions 
of tasteful dress, on the consideration of that 
which would look most graceful on a statue. 
In the case of a statue, a pillar, a tree, or any 
other inanimate creature, we require an ade- 
quate support for the superincumbent weight 
and shape. In the living woman the very re- 
verse of this is the case ; wherefore the glory 
of womankind standeth not in the platitude of 
the pedestal whereon she rests, (savoir in duck- 
feet,) neither must she appear rooted to the 
ground like one of Sir Henry Steuart's noble 
trees, on the shape and proportions of which 
he justly prides himself so much, but like the 
inhabitants of Jove's starry court, in Comus, 
she should appear soaring far above the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earth 
— her form like a speck in the airiness blend- 
ing — every gesture springing from mere spon- 
taneity of will, and harmonizing with the music 
of her mind : she must do her spiriting gently, 
and never remind us by " stout notions" on the 
moving scores that she is formed of the same 
dull mechaniee} adhesive clay with ourselves. 
Dull earth is a pnwSB over the surface of wlii< h 
our ' most dees) fady ' must glide as one with 
wings, whom the spirit beareth upward, so as 
only to touch the ground as 'twere parcondescen- 
dance. She should pass through and above it, as 
bees flutter over flowers, only to collect their 
sweets. This is, we suspect, the secret of the ad- 
miration paid to little feet in creation's better 
part,- and brings us to the practical observation 
that, in a tastefully constructed female dress, 
the feet should always be visible, not because 
they are, but because they are not sufficient to 
the support and carriage of the body, according 
to the laws of the mechanical powers. The 
power that sustains and impels her, is of a 
lighter more ethereal nature, and that we may 
be able to discern the airy tread of our Camilla, 
wc intreat of the drapery to terminate at the 
ankle, as much the natural boundary of gown 
and petticoat, as eveTthe Rhine was of France. 
This important element being thus deter- 
mined, and having pleaded with a degree of 
earnestness suited to the preciousness of the 
boon we seek, for a glance of 

The fairy foot, 
rth 



Which shines like snow, and falls on earth as mnte, 
we proceed to locate the habitation of lb* 



